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BOOK NOTICES 



The Philosophy of Religion. By George Gallo- 
way. New York: Scribner, 1914. $2.50 
net. 

Any fundamental proposition about the 
Ultimate is open to serious objection. We no 
longer look for a final philosophy or a final 
theology. But the interests of stability and 
progress demand that our greatest minds keep 
toiling on as though final statements might yet 
be made. No great genius has wrought, or no 
comprehensive system has had sway that did 
not contribute something essential. Philoso- 
phers as never before understand that they 
must begin with the facts, and all the facts, and 
that their speculations must not contradict the 
facts. The sympathies of the philosopher must 
therefore be as wide as human experience, and 
he must be appreciative of all sides of serious 
thinking. In order to be just, all-round, and 
clear in his statements of his own conclusions 
he must know the exact meaning of the terms 
he is using. This leads him into rather close 
definition, but it also keeps him sensitive to his 
approach to debatable and unexplored regions. 
Moreover, it keeps distinct in his mind the differ- 
ence between a logical deduction and a postu- 
late — a very important distinction in philosophy 
and religion. Our age is also impatient with a 
philosopher whose style is not living, simple, 
lucid, and free from technicalities — a style that 
makes recundite subjects so easy that the plain 
man says: "Why, that is just what I have 
always said." 

These philosophical ear-marks along with 
others, we believe, will be found in Galloway's 
Philosophy of Religion. 

The philosophy of religion is no easy matter. 
Since it became a separate discipline it has 
challenged the close and protracted attention 
of the most powerful minds. It has appeared 
from many points of view, and all these appear- 
ances have seemed in some essential respects 
to be lacking. Apparently the times were ripe 
for one more attempt that should not, indeed, be 
final, but that should gather up the fragments 
of truth already discovered, rethink them, con- 
tribute to them, and set the great subject one 
step farther on the way. 

In taking up his task Dr. Galloway does not 
blink any of its problems. "Philosophy," says 
he, "is reflection on experience in order to appre- 
hend its ultimate meaning." "The experienced 
world, for which an ultimate Ground is sought, 
unfolds itself before us in a double aspect; it is 
on one hand a connected system of existences, 
and on the other a system of Values." 

In religion three constituent elements must 
blend in varying proportions — cognition, feel- 
ing, will. "Let the pious man become con- 



vinced that his faith is a sort of speculative 
venture, a wager which he makes at his own 
risk in the hope that it may turn out well, and 
his faith will dwindle." "Religion appeals to 
the whole man, and reason ought not to be at 
constant discord with feeling and will; otherwise 
the spiritual house will be divided against 
itself." "A philosophy of religion then .... 
cannot avoid dealing with the ultimate truth 
of religion." 

These catch sentences, we hope, at least 
faintly suggest the purpose and method of the 
book. The first part deals with the whole of 
experience — phenomena. Anthropology, psy- 
chology, and the history of religion make their 
basal contributions. The "feeling-continuism" 
expands into experience, and experience differ- 
entiates and ramifies into the great disciplines 
of life. The author shows a first-hand knowl- 
edge of much of this vast and complicated mass 
of material and a firm grip on the results of 
investigation in the entire field. 

But this is merely the beginning. After all, 
can we be sure that these phenomena are valid ? 
This insistent and urgent question leads in the 
second part into the whole matter of the valid- 
ity of our knowledge. No robust mind can 
rest upon certainty at this crucial point. Dr. 
Galloway's keen insight appears all through 
this discussion, and nowhere to better advantage 
than in the closing section where he treats of the 
modes of religious knowledge, including analogy, 
teleology, the rationality of values, and the idea 
of truth in religion. 

But the converging lines necessarily lead 
to the crux of it all in the third part. Phe- 
nomena and a rational assurance of their 
validity do not go far enough. We cannot 
escape the "task of explaining the meaning and 
determining the truth of religious experience as 
an aspect of the whole of experience." And 
here we "face the question of the ultimate 
nature and meaning of religion." This is the 
most elusive of all subjects. The author's 
spirit and our acquaintance with him in the 
previous chapters give us assurance. We are 
not to expect logical deductions, but only 
postulates. Sometimes he seems to us too 
cautious when he makes out a better case than 
he claims. The central themes are, of course, 
the ultimate truth of religion, the speculative 
conception of a world-ground, the problem of 
interaction, God, evil, the progress and destiny 
of man, dealing with history, immortality, the 
temporal and transcendent world, revelation. 
A basis is found in a twofold postulate — "an 
ultimate ground of the world, and an ultimate 
value." 

We have barely called attention to a book 
of 600 pages — packed, well arranged, without 
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a dull paragraph. Estimates will probably vary 
as points of view. Some critics may regard 
the metaphysical parts as valueless because im- 
possible. But that would suggest innocence 
of a perennial problem. The learning, the 
philosophical acumen, and the profound sin- 
cerity of the author all will gladly concede. 



and author. A selected list from his published 
writings covers seventy-eight titles. The book 
is full of source material for the history of New 
England life and theology. In addition to its 
deep human interest, it has literary charm. 
The author's task is well done, and the volume 
should find much appreciative attention. 



Greater Men and Women of the Bible. Vol. I. 
Edited by James Hastings. New York: 
Scribner, 1913. Pp. xii+517- $3.00. 
Christian ministers in all lands are now under 
further obligations to the indefatigable editor 
of this new series. Dr. Hastings desires to help 
the preaching of the present day to be attractive. 
He says truly that preaching makes little or no 
impression unless it wins the heart. Touch the 
imagination, and the heart is almost won. The 
surest way of securing attractiveness and touch- 
ing the imagination is a restrained use of illus- 
trations. This new series helps the preacher 
and the popular lecturer to discover and use 
the rich illustrative material in the Bible. But 
it does more than this, for Dr. Hastings insists 
not only upon attractiveness but upon accuracy 
in preaching. To this end, while the series 
aims to be constructive and positive in tone, it 
recognizes the work of modern criticism as one 
of the factors to be taken into account in homi- 
letic use of the Bible. The volume before us 
takes up the outstanding characters in the 
Book of Genesis, from Adam to Joseph. A great 
deal of the text is supplied by the editor; but 
the larger part of the volume consists of quota- 
tions from the best modern writers. 



Theodore Thornton Munger. By Benjamin W. 

Bacon. New Haven : Yale University Press, 

1913. Pp. xxiii-f-409. $3.00. 

In this volume, Professor Bacon turns aside 
from his work of biblical interpretation and 
teaching to give us a deeply interesting study in 
the life of a typical New England minister of the 
modern age. Dr. Munger was a disciple and 
successor of Horace Bushnell, and he did valiant 
service in helping the churches of New England 
and of America through the painful transition 
from the old orthodoxy to the new theology. 
He was a man who, while admitting the value 
of liberal religious movements outside the ranks 
of orthodoxy, preferred to walk in the old path- 
ways and, so to speak, strike up a livelier tune 
for the marching hosts. He recognized that, 
in the providence of God, there is work in the 
world for the " come-outers " and for the "stay- 
inners"; and he chose to be of the latter com- 
pany, although feeling restive at times. 

The story begins with Hunger's early years, 
taking him forward through his college days at 
Yale, his training and ordination for the min- 
istry, and his widening sphere as a clergyman 



Charles Gordon Ames. A Spiritual Autobiog- 
raphy. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1013. Pp. 220. $1 .25. 
Editor of the Christian Register for some 
years, and connected with the Unitarian 
churches for half a century, Charles Gordon 
Ames was a vital figure in American religious 
life. The volume opens out on the sunny side 
of Unitarianism, and gives a fresh insight into 
the spiritual evolution of the United States. 
Like all good biography, it takes one outside the 
particular subject. It begins with the author's 
experience as a child in a rigid, Calvinistic home 
in New England, where his thoughts "on awful 
subjects rolled, damnation and the dead." It 
moves forward through his conversion in the 
Free Will Baptist church, his ordination to the 
ministry of that denomination, his experiences 
in the western states, and his transfer of allegi- 
ance to the Unitarian church. His treatment 
of the attitude of religious liberalism in the 
fifties and sixties toward the slavery struggle 
is especially timely in view of the present social 
crisis in the churches. 

Crime: Its Causes and Cures. By Thomas S. 

Mosby. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1913. 

Pp. x+354. $i.75- 

A truly religious book, because it recognizes 
a fundamental moral order in the universe, to 
which men must conform, not only in their 
individual capacities, but in the arrangement of 
their social systems. The author quotes approv- 
ingly the words of Professors Small and Vincent 
to the effect that all rational reformers must 
keep in view the reciprocal interrelation between 
men and institutions, and that insistence upon 
only one-half of this twofold truth is a 
source of much confused thought and fruitless 
effort. 

The volume is ahead of the times; and the 
present generation of criminology experts will 
not like it. While modern criminology has 
achieved good results in its treatment of the 
individual sinner; while we must not withhold 
generous praise for its painstaking researches, 
and for the new humanitarianism with which 
it is animated, the fact remains that criminol- 
ogy to date has occupied itself with one-half 
of a twofold truth. It has emphasized the 
"individual," and, so far as it has reckoned with 
"society" and the "environment," it has been 
limited to reforms which, when the utmost is 



